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Daviv B. Mitxe. Morning Light on the Christmas Tree. Water colour. Collection: Mrs. R. J. Sainsbury 


Painting a Picture on Christmas Morning 

Nearly a dozen Christmas morning pictures were painted but only tio have Christmas 
trees in them. The earlier ones I painted in a Muskoka cabin, where there was no room for 
trees and no electric lights to put on them. All were inspired by Christmas boxes from a 
artist friend in New York. The boxes themselves, decorated with the sender’s drawings, were 
good to look at and held luxuries seldom found in cabins in the bush. Sometimes the packages 
and wrappings alone held my interest until they found their way into the Christmas picture. 
If appetite prevailed over art and I started to nibble, then I had to use other subjects with less 
edible contents. But a picture was painted and, always, the Christmas gift was the starting 
point. 

The picture reproduced is anything but a cabin picture, It was done at Homewood 
Avenue, Toronto, with brilliant sunshine coming in from Allan Gardens. The lighting sug- 
gested, or forced, a translation of the usual Christmas tree colour plan. It is an attempt to get 
the exciting sparkle of lights against a dark ground with dark shapes against the light. 

B. 
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Gordon MacNamara — An Eye of His Own 


ANDREW BELL 


geet convictions are not enough: 
writing about art is still the very devil. 
The essence of pictures is that they be seen, 
for only to the eye do they yield up their full 
secrets. The revelations we receive from im- 
portant painting are usually related as much 
to the senses as to the intelligence. And this, 
I think, is especially so in the inzensely per- 
sonal work of Gordon MacNamara whose 
evocative colour, rather in the fashion of 
music, defies verbal description. Still, should 
this limitation upon what can be said impose 
complete silence? That would seem wrong. 
MacNamara is one of the most promising of 
our post-war painters and thus there is abun- 
dant reason to essay at least an introduction 
to his artistic purposes. 

Conceivably artists are born; conceivably 
they are made. Does it matter? It would be 
interesting to understand the relationship be- 
tween genes and achievement, but clearly in 
the final analysis it is the latter which counts. 
In 1939, for example, MacNamara, only shortly 
out of law school, was practising his profession, 
in just the expected way, with a well-known 
Toronto firm. Off duty he liked to be with 
artists and early there had grown within him 
an enormous respect for original creation and 
sincere expressions of beauty. On the face of 
it there was nothing out of the ordinary about 
such a combination of interests; no apparent 
earnest of what might lie ahead. These extra- 
curricular tastes often go with civilized minds. 
Then, during the war, these pleasant asso- 
clations were largely cut off. MacNamara was 
in the Canadian army, and later with UNRRA. 
There was small time or chance to follow 
personal inclinations. 

Yet that grim period which banged shut so 
many doors also opened up others. People 
everywhere dreamt of the day when the war 
would be done with; they pondered cease- 
lessly what they would do once they were 
again able to exercise a free will. Previously 
MacNamara had done a little shy sketching. 


He felt no pride in the results and few saw 
them, although the satisfaction, fascination 
even, involved in the doing, endured. Now 
these memories came back. In painting he felt 
reality and purpose as in nothing else he had 
ever known. Moreover, he has an almost puri- 
tanical regard for the importance of work 
well done, and he is modest (a quality which 
shines out in all his pictures) almost to a fault. 
Again and again he must have put to himself 
the same question: Even assuming I have some- 
thing useful to say artistically, is it possible to 
develop the capacity to put these thoughts and 
emotions across? Only work which held the 
germ of ultimate communication would be of 
value. Not until 1946 did MacNamara conclude 
that somehow he must have a quiet try. 

Achievement in painting, as in anything else, 
partly depends on the doing of it, and the 
doing of it over and over. And so it was exactly 
with him. Any appealing subject was a point 
of beginning: a vehicle for trial, error, new 
experiments with fresh approaches and other 
techniques—the agonizing struggle to give 
visual shape and eloquence to inner voices 
yearning to come out. Obviously art schools 
could help; but, in his particular situation, 
MacNamara felt only to the degree that they 
strengthened his power to make line and colour 
do his bidding. A way of seeing is of value to 
the extent to which it mirrors with precision 
the utterly “untouched” i images of the creator. 
The first talent of this painter was an eye—that 
crucial matter of a way of seeing—peculiarly 
his own. Achievement would certainly elude 
him if external aesthetic influences were al- 
lowed to interfere. And so in the past years 
MacNamara has “sat in” at several schools of 
art: in Toronto; at Taos, New Mexico; and in 
San Miguel, Mexico proper. Yet at each of 
these I have the impression that the process 
was pretty much the same. There has been 
an avid culling of routes to technical facility, 
along with a rigid cleaving to that private 
aesthetic vision. 
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Gorpvon MACNAMARA 


Jamaica Bay, 1949 


Water colour and ink 


Collection: 
Urs. Lawrence Stark 


And what are his resulting pictures like? 
He has already shown his work in several of 
the annual national exhibitions of art societies 
and he has had three one-man shows in To- 
ronto. A first quality, I feel, is their singular 
individuality. For, although the treatment is 
contemporary, their essence has little in com- 
mon with any modern trends and certainly 
they are not self-consciously Canadian or in- 
deed self-consciously any thing else. Instead 
there is an invariable naturalness and a sim- 
plicity rather in the manner, although seldom 
in the matter, of David Milne and John Marin, 
with whom he has a certain affinity in that he 
also works out his thoughts with detachment 
and voices them softly. This in turn leads to 
other characteristics of a similar kind: Mac- 
Namara is modest, subtle, totally devoid of 
cant. But quiet voices are frequently more 
compelling than loud ones. And so it is with 
his colour, which is strangely combustive, as 
though he were completely within its thrall. 


At the beginning, MacNamara’s preoccupa- 
tion was largely with landscape and flora-and- 
fauna still lifes. His painting was not literal in 
reference because the emotional essence of the 
subject, rather than obvious surface appear- 
ance, was considered the more important. 
Similarly, his line was taut, as if only to 
prov ide the merest skeleton, on the premise 
that the more simplified a subject can be the 
more clearly it reveals its intrinsic qualities. 
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He early essayed a few abstracts, which rarely 
seemed to come off. C learly they did not suit 
his cast of mind, just as use of oil in the 
orthodox way never satisfied his technical 
needs. India ink, thin oil, water colour; these 
were naturally much more in tune with his 
temperament. MacNamara, like David Milne, 
ponders his subject a long time, and then all 
at once “bursts into paint”. 

Subsequent work, as with the growth of an 
adolescent into an adult, is substantially a 
broadening out and a thinning down of those 
early beginnings. To his subjects he has added 
buildings, mostly churches, which give the 
impression of reaching upward; suggestive 
groupings of people intent on pleasure or 
work, never static; religious figures, with the 
stress on the spiritual virtues they symbolize 
rather than on the strict sculptural form. His 
draughtsmanship has become more incisive 
and better organized; and during the last two 
vears he has “frequently combined India ink, 
wax and water colour in a peculiarly rhy thmic 
and free inter-relationship. 

But pictures are significant for what they 
say and this is the aspect which is damnable 
to deal with in words. And MacNamara, be- 
cause of his dislike of pictorial “loud talk”, 
is especially elusive. Take the religious figures, 
for instance, which are consistently reverent 
but also very detached: essays of the Christian 
tenets they sy mbolize——humility, gentleness, 
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compassion, selfless love. Reflecting on these 
studies, you recognize these qualities for what 
they are. But that is all. There is no holding 
forth by the artist proclaiming “this is the 
way”. Instead, you simply hear “this is a way”. 
It is thus, too, with the landscapes and still 
lifes. “Here is a Jamaica beach”, the artist says. 
“Its sands are the palest gold; the satin-green 
alms like the plumage of a wild bird. There 
is also sun-gold in the sky. Does it, by any 
chance, attract you?” Or, “these are weed 
forms, pretty ordinary I suppose, which I 
happened to see at the edge of a dusty Ontario 
road-side. 1 was pleased with how they ar- 


Gorvon MAacNaMARA 
Mexican Church Interior 
Water colour and ink 


Collection: 
C. R. Redfern 


ranged themselves.” Yet if one cares to study 
that painting carefully, there is likely to be a 
much stronger response. For this is a subtle 
essay about the sheer beauty and wonderful 
symmetry to be found even in this common- 
place grouping. 

These examples, taken at random, reveal the 
strongly individual attitude of the artist. 
Beauty, he would probably submit, is not the 
first concern of valuable art. Specific visual 
truths, which “fill the eye” and have a strong 
personal pull, are what matter. These truths 
may be large or small in character, but they 
are absolute verities to the creator. It is, 
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however, for the spectator to draw his own 
conclusions from what he sees. As with the 
painter, so too with the spectator: a free will 


is of supreme importance. 


MacNamara is still at an early stage in his 
career; after all, in the serious sense, he has 


Gorpnon MacNamMara. 


only been painting for a short six years. Under- 
standably there have been strictures. There 
are some who object that his drawing is 
deficient. Yet what strange alchemy, in fact, 
compounds the true painter? To know how to 
draw, as Gauguin observed, is not necessarily 
to draw well, just as felicitous colour is scarcely 
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an inevitable consequence of technical icility 
with pigment. Or there is the objecti:. that 
often he paints “too small”; that is to s: \ that, 
taken separately, many of his subjects «re not 
of much consequence. In this sense, his matter 
may sometimes appear “small”, but tien he 


Calle San Domingo, San Miguel 


Water colour and ink 


prefers an effective expression of one truth at 
a time. Intricate expressions are not necessarily 
interesting or convincing. The artistic method 
of MacNamara is a series of sharp rays of light 
illuminating subject after subject. Looked at 
in this manner, the collective “talk” of the 
painter is, in this writer's view, truly “big talk”. 
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“The Moulds of Virtue” — 


An Aspect of Art Education 


pape and writers are constantly referring 
to the apparent lack of moral values and 
moral training in this confused world. Some 
of them lay the blame at the door of con- 
temporary education. Such criticisms, whether 
justly voiced or not, cause widespread concern 
among both parents and teachers. Yet as long 
as different groups in the community are un- 
able to agree on what moral values should be 
taught and, also, how they should be taught, 
there would seem little that could be done 
within the realm of formal education at the 
moment. In the meantime, the child is pre- 
sumably the loser. But it is not only the child 
who loses; since he is our future citizen, it is 
also the country which is the loser and, even- 
tually, the world at large may be said to suffer. 

In the past, when there still seemed to be 
some general agreement as to what constituted 
a traditional code of morality, this code was 
presented to the child through the media of 
poetry, prose and picture study. Sometimes, 


J. ALLISON FORBES 


after reading a story illustrating some noble 
act of man or beast, the child found a “moral” 
at the end written in italics. It was thought 
that in this way the child would come to 
know the “good” as it was conceived at that 
time by his elders. 

The practical results which may have ac- 
crued from this type of character training are 
difficult to assess; not so, however, the art 
which was used as its vehicle. Frankly, it was 
often of a very low standard; it also empha- 
sized qualities which were distinctly non- 
aesthetic, such as sentimentality and melo- 
drama. As such, it often degenerated into 
mere propaganda. The very deadness of this 
art must have had a deadening effect on the 
sensibilities of the child. In any event, this 
method has been largely abandoned in our 
schools. 

There used also to be a constant attempt 
to link character training to an authoritarian 
type of discipline. Present-day educationists, 
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however, no longer favour such a system. In 
fact many of them seem reluctant to tackle 
questions of moral discipline at all; few sys- 
tems of education today include any formal 
method of dealing with this problem. 

Can those of us who teach art be of any 
help? Can we develop a type of aesthetic 
discipline which might serve as a basis for a 
more natural morality? Some would at once 
reply no. A few would even go so far as 
to point to art as a subject bankrupt of values 
of any sort. Others would maintain that it is 
not the function of the school to deal with 
such intangibles. But there remain those who 
believe that, perhaps for the first time, educa- 
tion is now able to achieve, through the proper 
teaching of the arts, a natural, a more human 
approach to morality: not the morality of 
sects or ethical societies, but rather the mor- 
ality which is innate in the individual. 

Herbert Read, in his book, Education 
Through Art, puts forward the theory that 
there is a connection between art and morality 
in the type of self-discipline each requires and 
in the striving for harmonious form which is 
the goal of both art and society. This idea is, 
as Read admits, not altogether new. He states 
that the essence of it was “explicitly formu- 
lated” by Plato and, since Plato’s time, con- 
tributions to this philosophy have been made 
by many others. Read adds: “. . . the claim 
I put forward for the place of art in the edu- 


cational system is far-reaching. Inde the 
claim is no less than this: that art, wide — con- 
ceived, should be the fundamental |, sis of 
education.”* 

To carry out what Read suggests would 
require a veritable revolution in educ .tional 
thought and practice. This is a possibilicy far 
from likely at present. We do, however. teach 
art in our schools and we should make it more 
largely a point of departure for new goals in 
education. If art has something to offer in the 
way of moral values, this should be made 
obvious to everyone: it is a duty which falls 
upon the art teacher in every school. 

This different emphasis demands no revolu- 
tion of thought within the philosophy of art 
education itself. The present philosophy, as 
we seek to impress it upon those who go forth 
to teach art today, seems generally consistent 
with Read’s theory. If art continues to be 
taught more and more widely in our public 
schools in the way most alert teachers of the 
subject advocate, then a good beginning will 
have been made in establishing its “important 
role in the educational and social development 
of mankind”. 

Actually the need is for more art education 
and greater recognition of its potentialities. 
We already place considerable emphasis on its 
admitted value as an outlet for the child’s 


*Herbert Read, Education Through Art, New York, 
Pantheon Books, p. 71. 
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emotions. The case for more art education 
should, however, not be based on this factor 
alone. qual rating needs to be given to the 
value of aesthetic discipline. That discipline, 
inherent in all pure creative activity, is what 
the child must experience. It is the discipline 
of materials, of form and of function. This 
idea in no way conflicts with the theories of 
art educationists like Arthur Lismer; it is first 
necessary for the child to create freely and 
sincerely in his own idiom before he can 
develop a natural form of self-discipline. Later 
when he achieves this aesthetic discipline, he 
will begin to perceive and understand better 
the harmonious patterns which are character- 
istic of society as well as art, of morality as 
well as beauty. 

As Read states, “. . . we must give priority 
in our education to all forms of aesthetic 


activity, for in the course of making beautiful 
things there will take place a crystallization 
of emotions into patterns which are moulds of 
virtue.”* This thesis, with its far-reaching sig- 
nificance, should be studied more thoroughly 
by all of us. sii 

We have been, perhaps, too concerned in 
our teacher-training institutions with the 
methods and procedures of art education, and 
have not gone deeply enough into the philo- 
sophical and moral implications of creative 
discipline in the arts. Proper methods of art 
teaching are vital, but in a troubled world the 
larger issues of education are even more vital 
and prospective teachers must be made aware 
of them. 


*Herbert Read, Kducation for Peace, New York, 
Charles Scribner and Sons, p. 106. 


Western Painting Comes to Montreal 
ROBERT AYRE 


hese and Toronto, long accustomed, 
and not without reason, to regard them- 
selves as the centres of light and learning in 

Canada, will have to look to their laurels; 
certainly in so far as painting is concerned 
they no longer have a corner in culture. The 
exhibition of the works of 19 western Cana- 
dian painters at the Dominion Gallery in 
Montreal this fall was ample evidence of a 
challenging vitality in the four western pro- 
vinces. | am not thinking of Emily Carr, 
LeMoine FitzGerald, Walter J. Phillips and 
Lawren Harris, who have been towering 
figures for so many years, but of the younger 
painters, some of w hose work has reached the 
east for the first time. 

For example, William A. McCloy, principal 
of the Winnipeg School of Art, who has 
brought some new ideas across the border 
from lowa, is not very well known yet al- 
though several of his students were in the 
spotlight at this year’s Spring Exhibition in 
Montreal. Three of his paintings were on view 
at the Dominion Gallery but none of them, 
unfortunately, were in his present style. The 
portrait of Mrs. Osgood was an example of 


Middle West realism, the self-portrait, painted 
in 1943, was, on the other hand, romantic and 
self-conscious, and the Crucifix in Landscape 
ran to the melodramatic. The last was an 
ambitious project but | was not at all certain 
of the painter’s motive. The cross teeters as 
the earth is riven; the Roman soldiers paw 
Christ’s garments like animals; a bishop with 
an imbecile grin on his face is about to topple 
off the cliff, a nude woman flees in terror, the 
angels pour down accusingly and two ladies 
—could one of them be Mary? ?>—quit the 
scene like Martha Graham dancers, with an 
expression of distaste on their faces. The ele- 
ments did not add up to a point of view that 
carried conviction; the picture struck me as 
pretentious and frivolous, and | thought that 
perhaps it wasn’t fair to show it since it was 
painted some fifteen years ago. We ought to 
see some of McCloy’s later work, particularly 
if he has gone on tackling subjects Canadians 
usually steer clear of. 

In this exhibition, painters of the “Canadian 
scene” ranged all the way from Robert 
Hurley* of Saskatoon to E. J. Hughes of Van- 

*See the article in Canadian Art, VIII. No. 2 
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couver Island. | thought the people of Sas- 
katchewan made a good choice when they 
gave the Princess Elizabeth a group of Mr. 
Hurley’ S$ paintings as a souvenir of her visit. 
It is astonishing how he manages to get the 
wide prairie horizons into such a small space. 
He works delicately, almost reticently, in 
clear washes of glowing colour, although he 
is not so delicate as to wince from stark tele- 
graph poles and grain elevators. In Prairie Life, 
Maxwell Bates of Calgary goes straight to the 
people, showing a farmer and his wife in a 
thin landscape against a wide sky with a few 
thin wisps of cloud that suggest drought. 
Amateurish as the picture is in execution, it 
attempts to come to grips with hardship and 
poverty and it rings true. 

Mr. Hugi. paints the Canadian scene with- 
out any no -eable social philosophy. It is 
enough for him that the sea and the shore, the 
boats and the houses and the trees of the forest 
are fascinating to look at and to feel, with 
whatever sense it is that gives you the enjoy- 
ment of texture and volume. He paints like 
a “primitive” ; putting down every leaf. Some- 
times his paintings look as if they were carved 
out of linoleum. The result has a_ terrific 
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intensity; his world is like the world in the 
after-life described by C. S. Lewis in which 
the grass blades are swords and the raindrops 
bullets. 

L.. Petley-Jones of Vancouver, on the other 
hand, paints our landscape lightly and _skip- 
pingly, working loosely, impressionistically 
and in a high key. He does not lose his spon- 
taneity in larger works, but they seem to 
remain sketches. I thought the stuff he brought 
back from his years spent in Paris was delight- 
ful, quick and at the same time firm. 

Bruno Bobak was represented by several 
landscapes, including an arid Lillooet scene, 
as well as a lovingly painted still life and a 
number of prints. The show did not deal too 
adequately with his wife, Molly Lamb, or. 
for that matter, with Bess Harris. J. Delisle 
Parker belongs to an older tradition, but | had 
not seen his work and I was glad to meet him 
through a Tunisian picture and a_ spirited 
circus. B. C. Binning’s Atomic People and 
Black Sun reminded Montrealers of the excit- 
ing one-man show the Dominion Gallery pre- 
sented of his work a few months ago. 

A young painter who was shown in several 
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stages of development was Lionel Thomas of 
Vancouver. We were able to follow him from 
very safe student still lifes of bottles, through 
After Chureh Service, Lulu Island, which was 
too casy and negligent, to an abstraction of 
blue blocks called Unidentified Spirit. It is 
hard to say vet how far he wili go. 


of intuition and fantasy that attracts men like 
Jack Shadbolt and R. K. Blakstad. Mr. Shad- 
bolt showed two of his handsome abstractions 
in austere brown and gray, Winter Pods and 
Plants in a Window. Mr. Blakstad, a student 
who won an Emily Carr scholarship, is even 
more introspective and works on a smaller 


ie 
Photo: Dominion Gallery 
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Two painters who deserve to be seen more 
often are Jack Markell of Winnipeg and Peter 
Aspell of Vancouver. The former had two 
sophisticated works in the exhibition, Dressing 
for the Ball and a still life of fruit, in which 
the forms were brought out of the colour 
masses by a loose black line; the latter, a por- 
trait of a girl, appealingly painted. 

Neither of these are concerned with the 
Canadian scene. On the other hand, while they 
are imaginative, they do not inhabit the world 


scale to a fine enamel finish. He owes not a 
little to Paul Klee. Just what he means by the 
odd title, The World is an Evil Owl Egg, 
I have no idea, but the picture of embryo, egg 
and bird, the one enclosing the other, in a few 
dark colours on black, is a haunting one. There 
was no mistaking his meaning in Adam and 
Eve in the Garden although he abstracted it 
into an elaborate pattern. He showed wit and 
gaiety in his diagram of a “profane”—not a 
praying—mantis. 
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Young French Painters in Montreal 
MICHAEL FORSTER 


preset is in the peculiar position of con- 

taining three major cultures, English, 
French and Jewish. In the orbit of the arts, 
Jewish exponents merge themselves into French 
or English backgrounds, so that actually there 
remain only the two groups and their points 
of contact are sadly infrequent. 

Language—and all the background that im- 
plies—is one great barrier; another is the fact 
that French painters look almost exclusively 
to Europe, especially to France, for the bases 
of their inspiration rather than, say, to the 
Group of Seven or to any painting movement 
in the United States. 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts brings 
the two groups together in its yearly Spring 
Exhibition and seasonal two-man exhibitions; 
French and English critics occasionally write 
up each other’s shows, and smaller galleries 
like francais and the Galerie Agnes 
Lefort, both French directed, display examples 


of the works of painters from either side. But 
in the large commercial galleries an exhibition 
by a French painter is sO rare as to be unique. 

French painters thus are left pretty much 
on their own. Any of them who wants to 
enlarge his contacts in Canada must learn 
English; several are fluent in the language and 
most can get by, but the situation is not con- 
ducive to free mingling. The result, not un- 
naturally, is that the Frenchmen stay among 
their own. The Gallic temperament being 
what it is, they divide themselves into cliques 
according to their very definite opinions; 
wordy, manifestoed battles frequently develop, 
but against the outside world they offer a 
solid front. 

Since the French are an alert and enquiring 
people, there exist in Quebec—mainly in 
Montreal—many young painters who are con- 
tinually in a ferment of activity and experi- 
mentation. They are poor, they get practically 
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no financial support either from sales or other- 
wise, so they all have to spend the best part 
of their day at jobs that keep them from their 
proper calling. The lucky ones work as 
teachers in the arts and trades schools, where 
they can still handle the tools of their craft; 
but there aren’t many of those and teaching 
beginners term after term can be an enervating 
grind. 

To add to the artists’ difficulties there is a 
quaint situation in Montreal which makes our 
police force the final arbiters of locally ex- 
hibited art. The force uses its power w ith an 
eccentric touch; it won't act against a nude 
in the Montreal Museum, but in the last few 
months has successfully sued a gallery owner 
for displaying a piece of sculpture before her 
shop, and has confiscated a print of a Gauguin 
semi-nude from another show-window. The 
Provincial Museum of Quebec has, after un- 
ravelling much red tape, decided to buy a 
large drawing of a nude by a well-known 
Montreal painter on the condition that he 
change its title to anything but “Nude”. Pre- 
sumably the model’s name and phone number 
would do. Incidentally, the Montreal Museum 
makes the gesture of falling in line by dis- 
playing in its permanent collection a fine large 
Attic vase that has been curiously bowdlerized. 

Here, then, is a number of young artists 
cager and willing to add, in the best way they 
can, to the wealth and experience of the 
society in which they live. The art they pro- 
duce, ‘they feel, belongs to society, but con- 
versation with them brings out the feeling 
they have that society rejects them. I think 
this may not be quite fair, because the painter 
and his fellow man depend for their meeting 
largely upon a handful of dealers and inter- 
ested experts who act as go-betweens by 
exhibiting and publicizing the artist's work so 
that the casual man has a chance to see and 
learn about it. The public, on its own, is not 
altogether to blame. 

English painters throughout Canada have a 
tough time too, but they do have far more 
opportunity in the way of exhibitions than 
their French cousins. The French are obliged 
to make their own shows. And this thev do, 
somehow, miraculously, in spite of “their 
poverty. They hold open-air exhibitions; they 
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band together and rent small vacant shops 
for a few w eeks, which they decorate them- 
selves and in which they hang their works. 
They persuade booksores to lend them space. 
They organize exhibitions that travel to 
Europe. Not all of the shows are good, but 
the urgent spirit of enterprise is always there, 
and the desire to build an out-of-the-rut dis- 
play. The one gallery that brings them to 
fashionable Sherbrooke Street is run by Agnes 
Lefort, herself a painter. French artists are at 
home in the place and adore the fact that 
they’re dealing with a human being, not simply 
an efficient salesman. 

On the other hand, none of these painters 
is anxious to join a society or crown a new 
group with a name. They will get together 
to exhibit, but when the show is over they 
disband. They feel that a consecrated group 
would ask too much of its members in the way 
of conforming to the ideology of that group. 
Each respects the other’s right to disagree and 
to develop in his own way. 

The Vancouver Art Gallery has collected 
and is now distributing to various Pacific 
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Coast museums an exhibition by uebec 
painters, but this is not exclusively Fren hand 
it contains work by older painters as well,* 

I write here rather of the younger artists 
who are trying to express and enlarge: their 
experience, “both emotionally and techi ically, 
All of them are entranced by their inner world 
more than by the outer, although all relate 
the one to the other. From the many in \Mon- 
treal, | would like to present five who seem 
to me among the best there are. Three of them 
are in the Vancouver exhibition. I think that 
all of these five, if they were living in Paris, 
New York, or some equally receptive centre. 
would by now have made brave names for 
themselves. Here they are. 

DuMOoUCHEL, who instructs at the 
Ecole des Arts graphiques, is a bold experi 
menter and innovator whose influence in- 
creases as more and more students pass through 
his classes. Born into a family of industrial 
workers at Valleyfield, Quebec, Dumouchel 
from infancy grew up with music and draw- 
ing, for his father and grandfather made 
violins as a hobby and were talented draughts- 
men. Dumouchel’s first choice was music: he 
was set for a career as a concert singer unti! 
vicious sinus trouble washed that out. 

Except for his technical knowledge of the 
graphic arts he is self-taught, but by no means 
a primitive. On the contrary, his w ork is highly 
complicated. Like most of this group, ‘Du- 
mouchel shuns the products of the art empori- 
ums, and finds his tools in the trades and 
industries. He works with lacquers, enamels, 
lithographic inks and dyes, and weaves the 
combinations back and forth with exciting 
results. To the outlook of a clever child he 
brings a sure instinct for depth, pattern and 
colour. His work is sonorous, never super- 
ficially clever; so radical, in the proper sense 
of the word, that most of our public, bred to 
art-as-illusion, cannot easily come at it. He 
always pays off to those who can. 

On the metal plate Dumouchel is equally 
exciting. He has learned from Stanley Hayter 
and foown Roger de la Courriére, the French 
printer who taught Rouault his techniques. 

*Another exhibition, entirely of works by French 
speaking artists, bas been organized by Gordon Webber 
for the Western Canada Art Circuit. Paintings by 
Bellefleur, Dumouckel and Gauvreau are included. 
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Dumouchel uses “lift” grounds of gouache, 
corn syrup and india ink, and other combina- 
tions; he uses electric tools to provide textures 
and will utilize several graphic techniques on 
one plate. 

He paints on clear acetate to project pic- 
tures made of light, and has worked for years 
with experimental photography. At the same 
time he is a competent performer on piano 
and violin. Recently Dumouchel has preferred 
to work in sizes which can be controlled 
within the span of his hands rather than in 
the wide areas of easel painting. Fach new 
work is an adventure; he doesn’t know what's 
going to happen next as the painting develops 
its own life under his brush. Dumouchel 
avoids heroics; he works, he says, the way a 
bird sings, because it makes him happy. Paint- 
ing for him is a door opening on the freshness 
of mystery, of poetry. 

Lion BELLEFLEUR this year won first prize 
for oils from Jury II at the Montreal Museum’s 
Spring Exhibition; none the less he has spent 
some twenty years behind a school-teacher’s 
desk, teaching third-grade students for a liv- 
ing. A Montrealer born and bred, he works in 
vils and gouache. For a time he painted exten- 
sively in a glue medium taken from an early 
Italian recipe, grinding his own colours and 
varnishing between layers of pigment. 

In Bellefleur’s formative years he was in- 
fluenced by early cubism, especially Picasso's; 
then he moved on to Paul Klee, whose hand 
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“Les betes sabattront sur vos champs”. Oil on paper 


he found hard to shake off. Today, however, 
Bellefleur is on his own as an artist. He works 
in all sizes, from very small to huge. A typical 
Bellefleur cements an interplay of line, colour 
and texture in deep space with an excited, 
staccato rhythm. Sometimes he achieves a dark 
blood-and-earth atmosphere which is close to 
African ritualist art; at other times he soars 
into a serenity which parallels the freshness of 
early Renaissance painting. 

Painting, says Bellefleur, is for him a lyric 
act in which the artist takes all the risks, and 
in which he succeeds in proportion as he gives 
his whole self. Bellefleur gives freely; his pic- 
tures teem with forms from edge to edge and 
sometimes ask so much, all at once, from the 
spectator, that they are hard to read. He is 
at his best when the number of his inventions 
is held in check and the odd chanting of his 
colour is allowed its voice. 

For relaxation Bellefleur plays the accordion 
or listens to music; his preference is for primi- 
tive music, and especially early French music. 

GERARD TREMBLAY was born on a habitant 
farm at Les Eboulements, on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence, and came to Montreal at 
an early age. He is very young and may still 
be feeling for a final style, but the work he 
does now carries the conviction of an indivi- 
dual point of view. Tremblay’s is the world 
of biology, the microscopic world of crystals 
and cellular structures. The minute splittings 
and rustlings of life stir under his hand. 
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For mediums he uses gouache, montage, 
ceramics and lithography. He was first prize 
winner for water colours at the Montreal 
Museum's last Spring Exhibition. After four 
years at the Beaux-Arts, where he says he was 
a bad pupil, and a year at an offset press, he 
is now draughting for Hydro Quebec. 

Last year Tremblay published a book of 
twenty lithographs, exhibited in an_ inter- 
national show in Berlin for painters under 
thirty, and has just illustrated and produced 
an experimental booklet printed on blueprint 
paper, \Midi Perdu, a poem by Roland Giguere. 

Tremblay feels that van Gogh’s statement 
about involuntary revolutionaries applies to 
himself and to his fellow painters. And if you 
think the work they produce has little to do 
with Canada they point to the European critics. 
Last vear a small exhibition of French-Canadian 
paintings toured France and Belgium, where 


the critics found their colour to be not uro- 
pean at all, but of the New World, anc most 
of them saw a continuation of the tracitions 
of Indian totemic art in the forms in these 
paintings. 

Pierre Gauvreau doubles as chief announcer 
at Station CHLP, a job that eats a minimum 
of six hours out of his day. Another unhappy 
pupil at the Beaux-Arts, his first apprehension 
of painting came when he discovered \latisse 
and the fauves. Gauvreau suffered from 
Picasso, too, for a long time. Friendship with 
Paul-Emile Borduas, the painter who lives 
now at Saint Hilaire, crystallized Gauvreau’s 
mind and art. 

During the war he was a machine-gunner in 
the Canadian Army and while in England he 
met the expatriate painter, Jankel Adler, who 
sustained his enthusiasm during the bleaker 
stretches of those times. While overseas, 
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Gauvreau’s work was included in the first 
“automatist’” exhibition in Montreal, and he 
has been connected with the group ever since. 
His work was shown at the recent Youth 
Festival in Prague, where it was roundly 
damned for its “bourgeois formalism”. He 
showed too with “Rixes”, the group of French 
and German painters who exhibited at Lille, 
Brussels and Berlin, and at present has water 
colours in a show at Frankfurt. He received 
favourable notices from the critics in West 
Berlin, and is included in the line-up of a 
gallery in Paris. 

Gauvreau paints for release and leaves it to 
the critics to decide what he expresses. He 
likes to see the things he has made after he 
has done them. Good intentions don’t make 
good paintings, he says; if the painting is good 
it will have value, but you can’t start by paint- 
ing around a moral precept. In common with 
his fellow painters, Gauvreau finds it hard to 
exhibit in Canada. Words, they feel, are not 
enough; pictures must be seen. 

Louis ARCHAMBAULT Is a sculptor who works 
in stone, metal, wood and combinations there- 
of. His enormous Iron Bird was the one piece 
of Canadan sculpture chosen for the Second 
International Exhibition of Sculpture in 
Battersea Park organized by the London 
County Council in 1951. One of 44 pieces, 
it was ranked by some critics between Epstein 
and Henry Moore. 

Archambault, however, is chiefly known as 
a ceramist. He teaches his craft in three differ- 
ent schools in Montreal and turns out a num- 
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ber of small, gently priced pieces in order 
to pay the bills. 

A Montrealer who feels that Europe has 
been oversold as an artistic training ground, 
Archambault claims he came to his art almost 
by accident. Born into a family of lawyers, 
he was a respectful, obedient child who did all 
that was expected of him and never doubted 
authority. The war put him on his own. He 
found himself as a foreman at the Marconi 
Company, he was, as it were, a hothouse plant 
that had been thrown into a field and must 
take root or wither. He began to question 
all he had been taught and, testing his new 
sense of values, he renewed his drawing and 
painting in his spare time. 

He was attracted by the skill and precision 
of the company’s tool makers, from whom he 
picked up the craft of metal work. Archam- 
bault combines patina with rich colour in his 
products, a sense of form that feels right, and 
sometimes a sparkling humour expressed en- 
tirely in plastic terms. 
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Georgian Bay, 1947 


Collection: R. E. K. Rourke 


pea having anything like an elaborate 

art programme in its regular academic 
curriculum, Pickering College has nevertheless 
done much to bring to all its students an 
understanding and an awareness of Canadian 
painting. This boarding-school for boys in 
Newmarket, Ontario, has tried out various 
methods of accomplishing this. Thus, it once 
had a resident artist at work in a studio in the 
college with whom the boys could talk over 
art in the evenings, when they felt so inclined. 
The present emphasis, however, is more on 
“looking at 

Students, for example, can borrow framed 
colour reproductions of Canadian art to go 
on the walls of their rooms. These come from 
a picture loan library maintained by the school. 
No dictation is involved in their choice. For 
instance, if you come across a print of The 
Ferry, Quebec by Morrice above a boy’s bed, 
you can be sure it isn’t there because the 
headmaster put it there. No, it’s there because 
the boy liked it and picked it out himself. 
After having it a few months, he can return 
it and choose something else, or if he has really 
grown attached to it, he can renew the loan. 
Credit for starting this service goes to the 
father of one of the boys, Joseph Posluns of 
Toronto, who donated $500.00 to purchase 
prints and frames. 

But colour reproductions, good as they may 
be, are only an introduction to art appreciation. 
You have to be able to admire a few originals, 
even argue about them. To this end, a Picker- 
ing College collection of Canadian painting is 
being formed, largely with money raised by 
student effort. Every year the college glee club 
presents a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta; these 
have become featured events in the community 
and attract large crowds. The surplus funds 
have proved enough in the past three years to 
enable four paintings to be acquired, a number 
of works already in the college’s possession to 
be restored and cleaned, some framing to be 
done and some prints bought to add to the 
lending library of reproductions. 

A good beginning this, and one which de- 
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served celebration. This celebration took the 
form of a Group of Seven exhibition held this 
October in the college auditorium. Works 
owned by the college, by staff members, a few 
from the artists themselves and a large number 
sent on loan from the National Gallery of 
Canada comprised this interesting selection, 
This exhibition was not for the boys and their 
parents alone, but for the community also, and 
hundreds of visitors came in the evenings and 
on Sundays from Newmarket and district. The 
paintings included quite recent works by 
Varley, Jackson, Casson and Lismer as well 
as earlier examples by them and by MacDon- 
ald, Harris and Carmichael (and a few by 
Franz Johnston who had been for one year 
only a member of the Group). 

This display was unusual in that it was both 
historical, some of the major works dating 
back to the hey-day of the Group, and 
topical, comprising as it did a few paintings 
done only a year ago. As a result, it aroused 
some controversial comment among the spec- 
tators. Recent landscape compositions by Jack- 
son, Varley and Casson frankly do not seem 
to stand up, in either significance or quality, 
to the productions of their earlier and better 
periods. Also much of what they are doing 
today, at least in their studio canvases, tends 
to look at times almost prettified, it has a kind 
of coy gaiety noticeable in the colouring and 
also in the mannerisms they use especially 
when drawi ing trees. 

Certainly in this exhibition one was im- 
pressed more by those pictures of theirs which 
date back 25 years and more. There was Vera 
by Varley (not the painting of this title owned 
by Vincent Massey but a lesser known portrait 
lent by the National Gallery) ; this is a remark- 
able period piece, with the sitter dressed in 
one of the flat, vertically striped, boyishly cut 
gowns of the “flapper” era. Then there were 
some sketches by Casson, done when he found 
his first and most original inspiration in the 
painting of stark frame houses against the 
bleak rocky backgrounds of the Parry Sound 
district. 
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But the masterpiece shown was a_ large 
canvas, Georgian Bay, by Jackson, which was 
painted about 1920, It depicts a late autumn 
day, with patches of snow already on the 

eround and snow clouds in the air; every thing, 

including the white-capped waters of the bay, 
has been painted in low tonalities. At first 
glance, brownish purple would seem to be the 
predominant colour, but only at first, for a 
veiled pink can be seen through and behind 
the clouds and this is reflected in translucent 
fashion in the waters below; also a few stronger 
specks of more brilliant colour mark those 
remnants of foliage present on the rocky shore. 

Owned by Pickering College, this canvas 
forms the very keystone of the school’s col- 
lection. Acquired many years ago, it has only 
recently been cleaned ‘and re-lined. While the 
college at present has nothing else that even 
approaches it in excellence, the headmaster, 
R. E. K. Rourke, owns two large canvases by 
Lawren Harris, Lake and Mountain and Arctic 
Peaks which come close to it in stature. 

The Rourke collection comprises an inter- 
esting variety of works by members of the 
Group of Seven. These paintings, according 
to his promise, w ill someday be given to the 
school. The authorities at Pickering, for this 
reason, are not attempting, in their purchases 
made from the surpluses accruing from the 
Gilbert and Sullivan concerts, to emulate 
the selection he has made. Instead they are 
filling in gaps, as when they bought two “Mac- 
Donald sketches of Ontario and Quebec land- 
scapes; also they have been obtaining works 
by younger artists, Who have been friends of 
the ‘college or on its staff, such as Leonard 
Brooks and Harry Haydon. The next step, 
they say, is to Ww iden the representation, they 
are looking now for a Milne, a Schaefer, and 
perhaps later a Roberts or something by one 
of the more advanced of the French-Canadian 
painters, such as de Tonnancour or Pellan. 

Fach year now as the collection expands 
and is placed in classrooms and corridors, in 
auditorium and dining-hall, the students find 
original works of art about them at all times 
during the day. This method of encouraging 
appreciation is far from didactic; unobtrusive 
in its working, it has slow results on some, but 
on those with more sensitive vision, its effect 


is more certain and is rapidly cumulative. 

To help develop these points of interest, 
the school stages two important loan exhibi- 
tions cach year, one during the autumn and 
one during the late winter. The next one will 
be an exhibition of the work of painters who 
live within a radius of 20 miles from New- 
market; this is now being organized for show- 
ing in February. Among those who are ex- 
pected to participate are Thoreau MacDonald, 
Oscar Cahén and Eric Aldwinckle. 

While there is no painter in residence at the 
moment, the school does employ a fine crafts- 
man, Rudy Renzius, whose specialty is wood 
carving and pewter work, to give handcraft 
classes; also the painter and lithographer, Fred 
Hagen, lives near by and often comes to the 
school to assist in its projects. Other artists are 
invited to visit and speak occasionally, or 
they turn up to talk with the boys, in a more 
conversational way, when the semi-annual ex- 
hibitions are held. 

These exhibitions, it should be stressed, are 
held for the mutual advantage of community 
and school. In practice, they form part of a 
general programme which has been launched 
te bring the college into closer touch with 
the farmers and townsfolk of the district. 


Georgian Bay. Pickering College 


A. Y. Jackson. 
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Mural of the Saguenay 


The “Kingdom of the Saguenay” has certainly long deserved to have its wonders — imbod- 
ied in the grandeur of a mural painting. The scenery thereabouts is superb. The gro t river 
flows between towering cliffs and, higher up, one comes upon a roaring chasm oj rapids 
through which the waters of Lac St. Jean descend into Ha Ha Bay. Here, too, ai. those 
wonders of man, the massive dams and power plants of the upper Saguenay, and the model 
city of Arvida, planned and built round the aluminum industry. Tke_ bus-loads of tourists, 
who frequent the district today, drive north tkrough Arvida, past the tumbling flood of waters, 
past lofty pylons dominating the landscape; finally they come to a stop before the architec. 
tural solidity of that tremendous power-house, which is called Skipshazw. 

Entcring through its massive portals, visitors do not see at once the turbines and genera. 
tors,—no, they pause first to admire a painting. And highly original it is, this painting by 
André Biéler. It is a mural, 18 feet high by 22 feet wide, descriptive of the Saguenay, of its 
Listory, peoples and resources; it has not been done, as most niturals usually are, on canvas, 
wood or plaster, rather it bas been painted on aluminum plates. Also full advantage has been 
taken of the relationship of this material to the design of the hall in which the painting is 
placed. 

Commissioned by the Aluminum Company of Canada and painted, plate by plate, by 
Biéler in his studio in Kingston, assembled later in the power-house itself and then unveiled 
in position in the summer of 1950, this mural has already attracted widespread atteution, 
Several popular accounts of it have appeared in rewspapers, but none of these have described, 
in much detail, the techniques which were followed by the painter in its execution. André 
Biéler has therefore supplied Canadian Art with the following note on this aspect of his work. 


To carry out the design on the large surface 
the scale drawing Was projected by means of 
slides on to the panels. The drawing in all its 

values was painted with India ink; the result 
was a strong light and dark design. Colour 


| ges reception hall (in which the mural was 
to be placed) was designed with special 


care for texture and colour, with a polished 
stone and marble floor and aluminum fixtures. 
As the walls had been covered with slabs of 


stone bevelled at the edges, | decided to carry 
out the squared effect of the walls right 


through the mural by painting on twenty 
aluminum panels each the size and shape of 
the stones in the wall. The aluminum metal 
showing on the bevelled edge of the painted 
panels helps to carry out the general deco- 
rative scheme of the room. 

In choosing a subject, three aspects of this 
development at Shipshaw stood out in my 
mind: first, the seasons regulating the flow of 
water and the mountains giving power to its 
flow; second, the human beings who needed 
and used the water and the power; third, the 
power project itself. These varied elements 
have been painted, each in a scale relative to 
its importance in the general scheme. 

The aluminum plates were prepared by an 
anodizing process. By making the surface 
somewhat porous, this treatment provided 
good adherence for the gesso ground. 
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was applied in glazes over the drawing and 
impastos painted in egg tempera. The India- 
ink design, remaining visible through the 
glazes, gives a strong graphic quality to the 
mural, while the opaque sections of over- 
painting, in egg tempera, provided just the 
right solidity and variety. 

A border of geometrical design was_ put 
round the mural so as to relate, without harsh- 
ness, its painted surface to the surrounding 
stone wall. Shown in this border are tools, 
instruments 2nd machines, such as are used in 
the building and operation of the power 
station. The grey-green and light red colours 
of the mural are set off by the light orange 
of this border. 

So as to solve the difficulty which arose 
from carrying tHe painting to the floor and to 
avoid resulting problems of size and perspec- 
tive, the composition, from about thirty 
inches from the ground, gradually changes to 
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a’ more intimate view of local flowers and 


foliage, showing here and there chipmunks 
and such, half hidden in the foliage. 

The system of using aluminum plates en- 
abled me to paint the mural in my large studio 
at Queen’s University during the winter 
session. Once the painting was finished the 
plates were carefully packed and sent to Ship- 
shaw where, with the aid of a moving tower, 


Mndré Biéler putting tke finishing touches to his mural after installation in the Shipshav: power-house 


three stories high, they were hooked into place 
one by one. ; 

Very little painting on the spot was needed, 
except fora little sandpapering here and there 
to keep certain parts more in the background. 
Also there were a few sections which I had 
left unfinished on purpose so that I could have 
the exact light of the hall to guide me when 
I put in the final touches. Axprit Bieler 
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New Acquisitions by Canadian Galleries 
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ue Art Gallery of Toronto and the Vancouver Art 
T Gallery have recently been trying to outdo each 
other in improving their collections of contemporary 
English painting. They are to be congratulated on 
what they have achieved, allhough they naturally do 
not yet have the resources to enable them to match 
that group of 75 modern English paintings which the 
Massey Foundation presented to the National Gallery 
of Canada in 1946. To this gift, the Foundation has 
since added 11 other works, mainly by younger artists. 
But painting in the United Kingdom is today so diverse 
and lively in character that even the Massey Collec- 
tion, comprehensive as it is, does not give one a 
complete picture of this activity. Thus, paintings by 
Ben Nicholson and Robert Colquhoun are missing; 
also that great genius of the contemporary generation, 
Graham Sutherland, is represented by only relatively 
minor works. 

These particular gaps have now been filled, not by 
Ottawa, but by Toronto and Vancouver. Toronto 
bought a Nicholson last year and Vancouver this year 
obtained a Colquhoun as well as a Nicholson. Also, in 
addition to other English works, both these galleries 
have been acquiring Sutherlands. On the other hand, 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts remains curiously 
weak in its modern British section. It, however, con- 


LittiAN Freiman. Mother and Child. Mixed media 
The National Gallery of Canada 


tinues to build up its French collection and to add to 
its gallery of old masters. 

Those who saw the Vollard Collection on exhi- 
bition in Canada must have hoped that some of the 
masterpieces it contained by Cézanne, Renoir, Degas 
and Rouault could be kept here and would not have 
to be returned to France. To some extent, their hopes 
have now been fulfilled. The National Gallery was 
able to purchase three of the best of these works, 
Portrait de Paysan and Foret by Cézanne and Chevaux 
des Courses by Degas*; these are now on view in 
Ottawa, along with an early Braque and an early 
Vlaminck, obtained from other sources. 

The reproductions on the following pages serve to 
give the reader a general idea of the variety present in 
these new acquisitions made by the principal Canadian 
galleries. While few Canadian paintings are shown, 
this does not mean that our museums have been lax 
in purchasing native work. Far from it. They have 
been as energetic in this field as elsewhere. For this 
reason, we regret that suitable photographs were not 
available of some fine paintings by Quebec artists, 
including an excellent Dallaire and Borduas, which 
the Provincial Museum of Quebec has added in the 
last year or two to its collection, 


*Reproduced Canadian Art, Vol. VIII. No. 2, p. 83. 
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Francisco Goya 
Disparate de Tontos 
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The Art Gallery 


of Toronto 


ypbREA DEL Sarto. Madonna and Child with the Infant 
unt John and Three Saints 


Paut-Emite Borpuas. Deux figures au plateau 
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Chérubin in gilded wood attri- 
buted to Pierre Noél Levasseur. 
Below: Sculptured wood rosette 
of acanthus leaves from the 
Church of St. Zephirin de 
Courval, Quebec. 
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The Arts Council and the Festival of Britain 
ALISON PALMER 


The fullness with which the Arts Council of Great Britain has been able to aid new cultural 


sentures and to create a climate in which all the arts tend to flourish was amply demonstrated 
during the Festival of Britain this year. For the guidance of visitors, the Arts Council prepared a 
programme showing the best of exhibitions, concerts, opera, ballet, theatre, poetry readings and 
lectures available during a two-month season,—this programme filled a book of some ninety pages! 

Mrs. Alison Palmer, a former national secretary of the Federation of Canadian Artists, was in 
England at that time and has compiled for Canadian Art a review of some of these events. She has 
described these, she states, “not only as news of a great achievement but also for consideration as part 
of a pattern for the development of the arts in Canada.” 


N PRESENTING the visual arts at the Festival of 

Britain, the Arts Council laid emphasis on the 
work of contemporary British artists. Its most 
original and impressive exhibition was “Sixty 
Paintings for °51”. In his foreword to the cata- 
logue, Philip James, the art director of the Arts 
Council, wrote: “If the Festival of Britain is to 
achieve its avowed aim of showing the British 
way of life in all its various facets it is clearly 
appropriate that a number of our distinguished 
painters and sculptors should have been given 
an opportunity to make their contribution. With 
this very end in view—and also in the hope of 
handing down to posterity from our present age 
something tangible and of permanent value—the 
Arts Council has commissioned twelve sculptors 
and invited sixty artists to paint a large work, not 
less than 45 by 60 inches, on a subject of their 
own choice.” The Council supplied the canvas 
and later purchased, for £500 each, after selection 
by a special jury, five of the paintings submitted. 

British painting of the last 25 years was shown 
in two large Festival exhibitions which were each 
happily entitled “Anthology”. Together these 
anthologies contained 240 pictures. 

To give a description of only one of these, 
the “First Anthology of British Painting 1925-50,” 
selected by the director of the City Art Gallery 
in Manchester, was an exhibition which amply 
demonstrated that “a romantic or poetic mood” 
is often characteristic of British painting. It also 
gave proof of the great vitality, variety and 
inventiveness which marks contemporary British 
art. In the poetic mood, Paul Nash and Christo- 
pher Wood were both represented by nine works. 
Of those painting today, Ben Nicholson had nine 
of his compositions shown. Graham Sutherland 
was present with his imaginative landscapes and 
the outstanding green of his Thorns. Among the 
works of Stanley Spencer were two of his religi- 
ous series depicting Christ in the Wilderness. 
L. S. Lowry contributed three of his most per- 


Ree Butter. Boy and Girl. Commissioned 
by the Arts Council of Great Britain 
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VISIT THE DOMI 


On three floors, in fourteen showrooms, are on display paintings by prominent Canadian, 
American and European artists. Also for sale are important works by Old Masters. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 


sonal paintings of Lancashire buildings, insepar- 
able from the drama of Lancashire streets. A 
whole wall of Matthew Smith demonstrated his 
richness of colour. 

June and July brought days of a perfect 
London summer. One of the most rewarding 
exhibitions was the open-air exhibition of sculp- 
ture at Battersea Park, organized by the London 
County Council in association with the Arts 
Council. Reached by the river, beyond the Festival 
gardens, the quiet park enclosed more than forty 
pieces of sculpture within the deep greens of its 
trees and hedges. Each piece had its chosen setting; 
sunlight and shadow fell on the bronze, the iron 
and the rich variety of stone. Near the entrance 
a mobile moved in the breeze. The contribution 
invited from Canada was Louis Archambault’s 
Iron Bird of welded steel plates, lent by the 
Museum of the Province of Quebec. The bird 
stood near the lake and the rust of its surface 
contrasted sharply with the surrounding green. 

The most complete one-man show in the 
Festival was the sculpture and drawings of Henry 
Moore at the Tate Gallery. This was arranged 
by the Arts Council and 170 pieces were lent by 
the artist and by collectors and galleries in Eng- 
land and America. The works ranged in size 
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from a small pencil drawing of a child’s hand to 
the massive Reclining Figure in elm wood. In the 
group given to “drawings done for drawing’s 
sake” was to be found perhaps the most moving 
picture of our time, Moore’s Pink and Green 
Sleepers, the sleeping shelterers of 1941. 

Too few Canadians are aware of the permanent 
exhibition of the Crafts Centre of Great Britain. 
The Crafts Centre, with John Farleigh as Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Council, has been formed 
by five leading craft societies “to create a close 
contact between the craftsman and the public 
at home and abroad”. It is directly concerned 
with the development of a new generation of 
“fine craftsmen”. Festival visitors to London were 
welcomed to an exhibition of pottery, textiles, 
furniture, jewelry, metal work, bookbinding, cal- 
ligraphy, typography and lithography. 

It must be understood that many of these 
events of the Festival season were, in a sense, only 
an intensification of activities which already are 
taking place each year in Great Britain. Perhaps, 
as the recommendations of the Massey Commis- 
sion begin to be put into effect, Canada may 
soon develop enough activities of this nature to 
be able to present, if not an “Arts Festival”, then 
at least an annual “Menth of the Arts”. 
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erore | went to the Soviet Union last spring, 
I believed that the practice of the arts of 
music, the theatre, the dance and literature in 
that country was second to none today. I also 
believed that, although the standards of practice 
in illustration and the graphic arts, in stage and 
costume design, and in caricaturing and cartoon- 
ing were very high, the standards in painting, 
sculpture and architecture were not as high. But, 
during my trip, I became convinced that the 
Soviet Union’s greatest achievements in these 
arts are as great as in the others, although in 


The author looking at a wall decoration in one of 
the stations of the Moscow subway 


Impressions of Art in the Soviet Union 
FREDERICK B. TAYLOR 


The socialist realism of contemporary Soviet painting is the subject of much argument today 
in artistic circles everywhere. So no doubt considerable debate will arise over this article by Fred 
Taylor of Montreal, and the editors will welcome comments which readers may wish to address 
to the “Art Forum’ of this magazine. Mr. Taylor spent three weeks in the U.S.S.R. in May, 1951. He 
went as a member of a delegation of the Canadian-Soviet Friendship Society at the invitation of 
VOKS—the All-Union Organization for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. He believes that 
he is the first Canadian painter who has been there during the past 15 years. He visited Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev and their vicinities, and concentrated his attention upon cultural matters, partic- 
warly upon current activities in the visual arts. He met leading painters, architects, composers and 
educationists and had lengthy discussions with them. 


architecture the present is a period of experiment 
and transition. 

The Soviet standard of workmanship and 
craftsmanship in the visual arts is the highest | 
know of in the world today. As in the case of 
musicians, actors and dancers, intended painters, 
sculptors, architects and others undergo a lengthy, 
intensive and exacting training. If, for example, a 
child wishes to enter one of these professions, he 
or she may begin at the age of nine. Then for 
seven years, while receiving a full general educa- 
tion in the preparatory school of one of the great 
art institutes,* he simultaneously receives special 
training in drawing, modelling, painting and de- 
sign, before beginning the six year ten-months-a- 
year course at the institute proper which leads 
to a diploma in his specialty. He is supported 
throughout his training, and upon graduation his 
diploma work will be sold for a large sum so 
that, at the age of 23, he will be launched upon 
a professional career, economically secure and 
with every incentive to devote himself to his art. 
There is nothing to prevent the students chang- 
ing their studies at any time if they find they are 
not suited to a particular art or to the practice 
of the arts. I learnt that everywhere in the 
U.S.S.R. artists and scientists and cultural workers 
of every kind occupy honoured positions in 
society, and that they are not only well-to-do 
but are better off than nearly everyone else. 

In the U.S.S.R. the practice and appreciation 
of art starts at the grass roots, notably in the 
schools and in the cultural centres connected 
with every section of every community, all in- 
dustries and collective farms. Thus an early and 
great interest in and demand for the work of 
artists is developed. In Leningrad, which I visited, 


*For example, the Repin Institute in Leningrad and 
the Shevchenko Institute in Kiev. 
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a city of two million, there are 10 very large 
“palaces of culture” and 70 smaller ones. Each 
large one is used on weekdays by five to six 
thousand people and by over twelve thousand 
people on Saturdays and Sundays. 

A large portion of everyone’s leisure time is 
spent in cultural community centres. Consequently 
there is a great demand on the part of trades 
unions and educational and public institutions of 
every kind for the works of the leading painters 
and sculptors. These works are usually large and 
frequently deal with epic historical and social 
themes rather than with subjects of purely per- 
sonal interest to the artists. And these epic themes 
often being within the personal experience of 
the people, there is intense interest in them and 
much discussion develops round them. This wide 
audience and its participation in the work of the 
artists was new to my experience, since Canadian 
painters are accustomed to being neglected rather 
than sought after. It follows naturally that the 
rewards are commensurate with the importance 
of the work in the eyes of the public. At present 
the institutional demand greatly exceeds the supply 
of works in the principal visual arts and for many 
years to come it is unlikely that individuals will 
be able to purchase outstanding originals. How- 
ever, copies may be ordered and small original 
works in all media may be bought in the shops. 

The copying of paintings is widespread and a 


large number of skilled copyists work on com- 
mission, for the demand for copies is great. When 
a copy is especially good, the painter of the 
original may permit it to be inscribed as an 
“authorized copy” and he will participate in the 
proceeds of its sale. In very large exhibitions of 


contemporary work, | observed that pai ings in 
oils of 6 square yards are common and th paint- 
ings of 20 square yards are not uncomm: ). 

In Kiev, at a dinner given in honour of our 
delegation by the Ukrainian Society for ‘ ultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, | met \likhail 
Khmelko, a young Ukrainian painter higaly re- 
garded throughout the Soviet Union, a wi iner of 
the Stalin Prize and an Honoured Artisi of the 
Soviet Union. Like all professional painters, he 
is a member of the Union of Painters and js 
assisted and his work facilitated by the union 
in many ways. His studio and living quarters are 
provided rent free while he pays the equivalent 
of about a dollar and a half per month for heat- 
ing, electricity, telephone and other services. 
(The minimum size of painters’ studios is 42 
square metres: a new block of 150 of this size 
and larger is under construction in Moscow.) 
Through the union and the Shevchenko Art 
Institute in Kiev, he obtains all his materials and 
frames, has his extra large canvas stretchers made, 
has his paintings shipped and sold and_ other 
services performed at very little or no expense. 
The institute has a large staff of trained profes- 
sional models whose services are available to hin 
without charge. I heard from him, as I had from 
others, and as was evident in many ways, that 
there is a market for every good picture painted 
and that the monetary reward 1s increased in 
direct proportion to one’s improvement in one’s 
work. Khmelko paints monumental canvases of 
great occasions, both past and recent, in Russian 
and Ukrainian history. On some of these he 
spends up to two years. The very large sums he 
receives for them more than keep him while he 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG 


SCHOOL OF ART 


drawing 


painting - sculpture - etching and 


engraving - design - advertising art - ceramics 


FOUR YEAR COURSE FOR DIPLOMA 


Professional instruction designed essentially for ad- 
vertising artists and designers. 


FOUR YEAR COURSE FOR B.F.A. 


Instruction integrated with Arts and Science and 
other departments of the University for prospective 
fine artists, teachers and designers. 


NIGHT 


CLASSES FOR ADULTS. SATURDAY CLASSES FOR 


CHILDREN 


is engaged upon his current work. 
At the Moscow Academy of Painting I was 


received by the President, Alexandre Gerasimov, 
who is celebrated for his paintings of horses in 
action and his flower and still-life paintings, as 
well as for portraits, large historical subjects and 


illustrations. Another day, at his studio which 
he had built for himself, in reply to my questions 
concerning the economic status of the painter in 
the U.S.S.R., he referred to his studio, to his 
adjoining house and garden, to his two motor 
cars and chauffeur, to his houses in the country 
and other possessions. “Tell your colleagues in 
Canada”, he said to me in English, “that I own 
all these things, that no one can take them away 
from me, that I have them not because I paint 
for my government—for no one tells me what 
to paint,—I_ paint what I please, but because | 
paint for the Soviet people.” 

In this statement, I came to understand, are 
to be found the cardinal facts of the philosophy, 
motivating force and position of the artist in 
Soviet society. He is a socialized human being; 
he consciously strives to create for his society, 
expressing the aspirations of that society. Cana- 
dians are frequently puzzled by Soviet works of 
art and do not understand the reasons which 
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guide Soviet statesmen in their pronouncements 
on art and artistic form. The Soviet artists say 
that if you examine historical aspects of the artist’s 
role in society you find that all works of art in 
the past, whether collective or individual, had 
their origin in a stimulus which set off the creative 
process in the creatc ’s mind. They explain that 
before capitalism nearly all artists worked on 
commission and that only two or three times in 
history was the artist a free agent,—that was in 
the classical age when society was based on 
slavery, and in modern times during the era of 
liberal capitalism. In these two epochs alone 
could the artist freely die of starvation. At all 
other times he had to serve and most of the 
greatest works had their origin in set themes. In 
the U.S.S.R., art has ceased to be divided into 
art for art’s sake and art for the market. In other 
words it is expected of, say, a Hugh MacLennan, 
that he should write in such a way that a textile 
worker in Montreal or a miner in British Columbia 
would be able to understand him and draw 
inspiration from him. It is at once as simple as 
that in theory, and as complicated and difficult 
as that in practice, and the artist is honoured and 
rewarded in direct proportion to the degree of 
success his work achieves from this point of view. 
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This Christmas cai! for 
Art Associates Ltd.. To- 
ronto, is one of « col- 
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magazine illustratioi:: sent 
by the National Gullery 
of Canada to the 
national Exhibition of 
Graphic Art, now being 
held in Santiago, Chile. 
The items were selected 
from a display organized 
earlier by the Art Direc- 
tors Club of Toronto. 
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ART DIRECTOR, Rolph Pryne 
ARTIST, Theo Dimson 
ADVERTISER. Art Associates Limited 


Plate: Courtesy, Burns & MacEachren, Toronto 


COAST TO COAST IN ART 


Saint John Opens Children’s Art Centre 

Still another Canadian city—this time Saint 
John, New Brunswick—has organized a children’s 
art centre. It all began when the Saint John Art 
Club presented a brief to the Massey Commission 
in which the lack of such classes for pre-school 
children was mentioned. This resulted in con- 
s‘derable discussion and it was not long before 
Dr. H. O. McCurry, director of the National 
Gallery in Ottawa, Dr. Arthur Lismer of the 
Children’s Art Centre in Montreal and Dr. Hugh 
A. Ferris, president of the Saint John Art Club, 
came together to decide on how such classes 
could be organized in this Maritime city. The 
project was at once pushed forward. The art club 
found a room in the local public library which 
could be used for this purpose during July and 
August and guaranteed to find the money to buy 
supplies. In return, the National Gallery agreed 
to pay the salary of a trained supervisor, Miss 
Vera J. Davis, who had studied art at Mount 
Allison University. 

Classes began with 85 children attending. At 
the close of the summer, an exhibition of the 
childrens’ work in painting, drawing, clay-model- 
lirg, puppet-making and costume designing, was 
held; this brought an enthusiastic response from 
the parents. 

So successful was the project that one of those 
who had been assisting as a volunteer helper 
during the summer, Miss Eldred MacAlpine, is 
now taking over and carrying on a winter school. 
The question of financing these continuing classes 
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is still to be solved. The Saint John Art Club has, 
however, made a courageous beginning; it is 
hoped that the citizens of that city will be able 
to raise the funds necessary to give an assured 
future to this childrens’ art centre. 


Prince Albert Debates the Merits 
of the Canadian Group of Painters 

The local press has always given encourage- 
ment to the energetic activities of the Prince 
Albert (Saskatchewan) Branch of the Federation 
of Canadian Artists. For example, the meeting 
held last spring when two juries, one academic 
and one modern, gathered in that city to judge 
the works submitted for the sixth annual Pro- 
vincial Exhibition sponsored by the Federation, 
received enthusiastic publicity. But this autumn 
some quizzical comments began to creep into the 
press reports; this was the result of the showing 
by the Federation of a selection of work by the 
Canadian Group of Painters. The Prince Albert 
Herald even printed a long illustrated editorial on 
the subject. In it, the editor, himself, was willing 
to allow the merits of Jackson’s The Great Lone 
Land (although he quoted one spectator as saying: 
“It reminds me of nothing so much as a gathering 
of the Ku Klux Klan—see all those trees like 
hooded figures moving down the hillsides”) but 
of Tall Ships by B. C. Binning, he wondered if it 
wasn’t a “marine plumber’s rough blueprint of 
the innards of an aircraft carrier”. But in the 
end he told his readers: “We may be wrong 
about this... .. Lhe best way to find out is 
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to drop up and see the show for yourself, and 
discuss it with Prince Albert artists who will be 
on hand to justify their views.” 

Which kind of comment and controversy is 
all to the good. Making everyone in town talk 
about art is a beginning; of the many curious 
who come to see a much debated exhibition, there 
will always be some who obtain new understand- 
ing and appreciation from their visit. 


Canadian Education Needs 
More Art Directors and Supervisors 

A representative collection of Canadian child 
art may be circulated, for educational purposes, 
throughout all the provinces of Canada during the 
coming year,—that is if the Canadian Education 
Association carries out one of the principal 
recommendations made to it by the advisory 
group of experts in school art problems who met 
in Saskatoon early this autumn. Other recom- 
mendations were: first, that another similar meet- 
ing be held in 1952, for which written reports 
on art education in each of the provinces would 
be prepared and made available for distribution 
afterwards, and second, that the National Gallery 
should extend its services more generally to 
schools and colleges. 

Much of the discussion at this conference 
centered on a report which the chairman, Miss 
W.C. Mulcaster of the Saskatoon Normal School, 
had prepared on the basis of answers received 
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from questionnaires sent out to each of the pro- 
vincial departments of education. Miss Mulcaster 
felt that the answers to the questionnaires revealed 
a dismal state of affairs in Canadian art education. 
Although the general trend showed itself to be 
towards a more creative type of art activity in 
the schools, only three provinces thought that 
their teachers really understood this philosophy, 
four provinces indicated that their teachers did 
not understand it, and two said that although 
their teachers seemed to understand the philosophy 
they were confused in practice. 

The provinces also were asked to indicate 
whether or not their school superintendents were 
interested in and encouraged this creative ap- 
proach. Four out of ten said yes, four said they 
were merely tolerating it, and two said the 
opinions of the superintendents were definitely 
negative. In the conclusions of her report, Miss 
Mulcaster stressed the need for more art direc- 
tors and supervisors, particularly in those pro- 
vinces where teachers were confused and super- 
intendents unsympathetic. 


Successful Exhibitions at Victoria College 
For three years now, Victoria College, in the 
University of Toronto, has been conducting a 
successful experiment in bringing contemporary 
Canadian painting to the attention of its students. 
The project has been in charge of a picture exhi- 
bition committee composed of members of the 
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undergraduate body, the faculty and alumni. 
Paintings are shown in the main hall of the 
college, and the public in general are also encour- 
aged to attend. This December a retrospective 
collection of water colours by David B. Milne 
was on view, and in January there will be paint- 
ings by Paraskeva Clark. 
Establishing a Collection of Saskatchewan Art 
The Saskatchewan Arts Board continues to give 
practical support to artists of that province by 
purchasing several paintings each year from the 
all-Saskatchewan art exhibition, which the Board 
holds annually. This year the following six works 
were bought: The /nn by Paul Marten, Evening, 
Saskatoon by Mocrsom T. Trotter, Tangle by 
Reta Summers Cowley, Painting No. 1 by W. C. 
Mulcaster, By the Radio by McGregor Hone, 
and The Knitter by Frances Faminow. The paint- 
ings acquired are being used to build up a gallery 
ef Saskatchewan art, which the Board plans to 
make available for exhibition purposes, on re- 
quest, to any community in the province. 


New Quarters for Galleries 
on Western Art Circuit 


Three of the galleries on the Western Art 
Circuit have now obtained new and more com- 
modious quarters. The Art Centre of Greater 
Victoria was given a large home for its use and 
is now installed there with Colin Graham as 


curator. Mr. Graham, who comes originally from 
Vancouver, has had university training in museum 
work and has held several posts in art galleries in 
California. The Edmorton Museum of Arts has 
acquired one of the larger houses in the down- 
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town area of that city; this, after being re. iodelled 
to suit the functions of a gallery, will be ormall 
opened about the end of December. Al-», in jts 
recently constructed library, the University of 
Alberta has provided space for a new art gallery, 
This is now open. The first exhibition shown 
there was the collection of paintings, including 
works by Emily Carr and Sarah Robertson, which 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Newton have given to the 
university. Dr. Newton, who retired recently 
from his post as president of the university, is 
member of the board of trustees of the National 
Gallery of Canada. 


New Stamp Designs by Canadian Artists 
Last November the Post Office Department 
issued an invitation to Canadian artists to submit 
designs for postage stamps; at the same time they 
announced that the Right Honourable Vincent 
Massey, P.C., would act as chairman of a com- 
mittee of selection which would judge the entries. 
The department now announces they have been 
greatly encouraged by the results. Two designs 
of merit have been selected and are to be issued 
as postage stamps during 1952. These are illus- 
trated here. The design for a 4 cent stamp, which 
displays the head of a bighorn sheep, is by 
Emanuel Hahn, R.C.A. of Toronto. The other 
design symbolizing forest products is by A. L. 
Pollock of Toronto. Mr, Pollock is a designer 
and commercial artist, who worked in Glasgow. 
until recently when he migrated to Canada. 
The Post Office Department certainly deserves 
to be given encouragement for the initiative it 
has shown in this respect. Another invitation to 
submit designs will probably be issued in the 
near future, and it is to be hoped that Canadian 
artists will respond with increasing enthusiasm, 
when this cpportunity is again offered them. 


A Variety of Awards and Exhibitions 

Continuing its series of historical exhibitions, 
the Winnipeg Art Gallery is presenting during 
January a display of mediaeval art, including 
tapestries, wood sculpture, paintings and illumi- 
nated manuscripts. Various museums in Canada 
and the United States are lending items. 

An international exhibition open to Canadian 
artists is being held during February at the Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. In addition 
to certain main awards being given by the college 
itself, M. Grunsbacher Ltd., of New York and 
Toronto, is offering 10 special prizes for the best 
entries from each Canadian province. Works in 
any media may be submitted, and the closing date 
for registration is December 13. 
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Main entrance to the recently enlarged Vancouver Art Gallery 


The design by Michael Snow, which appeared 
on the cover of Canadian Art, Summer, 1951, was 
selected by a jury of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts as one of the best cover designs of 
the year and is now on view in Philadelphia in 
the annual exhibition of magazine art sponsored 
by that association. 


Fine Crafts Shown by Vancouver Art Gallery 


Featured among the various displays installed 
to mark the opening this autumn of the greatly 
enlarged Vancouver Art Gallery was an import- 
ant exhibition of work by British Columbia crafts- 
men. The woven and printed fabrics, ceramics 


An exhibition of British 
Columbia crafts, as 
installed in one of 

the new rooms of the 
Vancouver Art Gallery 


and furniture selected were of high quality, and 
they were shown to advantage against a back- 
ground of flexible cases and panels designed for 
the gallery by Peter Cotton. 

The overwhelming interest in these crafts 
demonstrated by the public deserves mention. 
There are many people whose artistic sense is not 
sufficiently developed to enlist their interest in 
the independent work of art, but who none the 
less respond readily to qualities of beauty in 
practical objects. They came to this exhibition 
and eagerly asked about prices and sources; these 
visitors definitely proved that they were looking 
for well-designed objects for their homes. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


GERMAN PAINTING IN THE XIV-XVI CEN- 
TURIES. By Alfred Stange. 160 pp.; 128 plates, 16 
in colour. New York: The Hyperion Press. (Cana- 
dian Distributors: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada). $10.00. 

This book consists of an introduction by Professor 
Alfred Stange, brief biographies of the painters illus- 
trated, a page of bibliography, and 128 plates of which 
one in every eight is in colour. The illustrations thus 
form much the bigger part of the book, and deserve 
to be considered first. The selection is good; the 
reproduction, however, leaves a lot to be desired. 
The colour plates are curiously varied: the Diirers 
and Holbeins are much the best; the three of the 
Isenheim altar are far below them in quality, and 
here and elsewhere flesh and high lights are glassy 
and poor. In general they give a quite unreal impres- 


‘ sion, unlike anythin ainted on a wooden ground. 
Pp 


The black and white reproductions are fair, despite 
a tendency to a dark and not very clear tone (for 
instance, Plates 67, 86). 

Professor Stange’s introduction of some twenty 
pages is an excellent summary of the development 
to which the book is devoted. There are, however, 
a number of faults of either writing or translation. 
The text reads like notes for one or more lectures 
turned without change into a book; it is disjointed 
and jerky; a whole paragraph is devoted to a painter 
or picture perhaps illustrated in the original, but not 
illustrated here; and a number of slips are mere 
carelessness. Gerarp Bretr 


DESIGN FUNDAMENTALS. By Robert Gillam 
Scott. 199 pp.; numerous ill. New York, Toronto, 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. $6.95. 


Mr. Scott, who is an associate professor of the 
Department of Design in the Division of the Arts at 
Yale University, has added another to the long list of 
books issued since the war on design fundamentals. 

Design has been more comprehensively and pro- 
foundly surveyed by some of Mr. Scott’s predecessors, 
especially by Moholy- -Nagy in Vision in Motion and 
by Gyorgy Kepes in Language of Vision. Both of 
these books are listed in the author's extensive biblio- 
graphy. Mr. Scott’s aim, however, was to produce 
a simplified course in design, evolved from his teach- 
ing at Newcombe College, Tulane University. This 
he has done with clarity and coherence, handling a 
complex subject in common language without any 
sacrifice of content. His book is thus useful as pre- 
liminary reading before going on to more erudite 
treatments of the subject. 

Several of the illustrations have appeared in previous 
publications (The Great Wave off Kanagawa by 
Hokusai, and the Kaufmann house by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, for example), but they are well integrated 
with the text. Every aspect of design is covered, in- 
cluding furniture, architecture, commercial art and 
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the relationship of design to contemporary | <inting, 
His treatment of the latter subject, however. is in. 
adequate. 


The weakness of Design Fundamentals lic. in jt; 
author’s seeming oblivion to the work done in the 
past ten years. It is disappointing to see sv litte 
emphasis on the art of the immediate present, ind no 
speculation as to future possibilities. One is reminded 
that a book of rules and regulations, which is whx 
Design Fundamentals amounts to, can provide only 
the groundwork for further creative endeavour. 

LIoneL THomas 


THE MEANING OF BEAUTY. By Eric Newtoi. 
205 pp., 53 ill. London and Toronto: Longman, 
Green. $3.00. 


As Mr. Newton himself admits, all analogies break 
down on close inspection. So it is when he calls art an 
onion. “The skin must be peeled off,” he says, “and 
under the skin, layer after layer must be peeled of 
in turn, until right in the centre of it, a hard core 
is discovered, a core that has something to do with 
the mysteries of the human soul.” At the outer layer, 
he says, the artist is merely the observer and describer 
of appearances; at the next, he is the commentator, 
then he is the visionary and, finally, reaching the core, 
the creator. But in what way is one layer of an onion 
better than the one above it, and what is mysterious 
about its core? It isn’t even the seed. Mr. Newton is 
aware of the difficulty when he contradicts himself 
and talks about “the close interlocking, the delicious 
fitting together of layer to layer, so that the whole 
becomes an integrated solid, a complex whole of 
which neither the skin nor the core can reveal the 
secret, but only the continuous. texture that leads 
from one to the other and binds them together.” 

However, it is ungracious to quibble. Though it 
breaks down, the onion idea is useful as far as it 
goes; and though you may disagree with some of the 
pronouncements and assumptions—that a thing is ugh 
because it is unintelligible, that beauty is purely visual; 
that Nature’s attitude is: “This shape and no other 
is the shape that will work”, and: “That it is the bod 
and not the soul that contains the final secret of life’ 
—you will find this a wise and penetrating book an 
an exciting adventure of exploration. You will want 
to read it and mark it and read it again. 

Its theme is: “Beauty in Nature is a product of the 
mathematical behaviour of Nature, which in its tum 
is a product of function; whereas beauty in art is: 
product of man’s love of, based on his intuitive 
understanding of, the mathematics of Nature.” The 
artist, says Mr. Newton, can no more create beaut 
than the scientist can create truth. All he can do » 
lift a corner of the veil and reveal the beauty of God) 
Geometry. The scientist measures dispassionately; the 
artist divines and restates passionately. He is essent:- 
ally a lover, and it is a one-way love, and “blindness 
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the lover’s proverbial prerogative, contributes just 2s 
much as vision to the final result.” 

While The Meaning of Beauty is not in any sense 
, popularization of a complex and difficult subject, 
it is not abstruse; it is valuable to the specialist, but 
it is equally valuable, and accessible, to the layman, 
who may sometimes find himself perplexed and who 
feels the need to go beyond the first layer into the 
deeper experiences of art. Although words cannot 
«plain the artist’s intentions—as the critic says, “they 
can only hope to find an equivalent for them”—the 
utist will meet in these pages a sympathetic, well- 
socked interpreter, “the exceptional man” rather than 
the average, a man well equipped to do the job; and 
the layman will find a friendly and quickening guide. 


othe 


SOUTHERN CROSS. A Novel of the South Seas 
told in Wood Engravings by Laurence Hyde. In- 
troduction by Rockwell Kent. 258 pp.; 131 wood 
engravings. Los Angeles: The Ward Ritchie Press. 
$5.00 hard-bound; $1.50 soft-bound. 

This is not the usual kind of illustrated book to 
which we are accustomed. It is a story told without 
words entirely by means of pictures. 

Although the book has been published in the United 
States, the artist-author, Laurence Hyde, is a Canadian 
who holds an enviable position as one of the few 
serious wood engravers in this country, with a repu- 
ution which extends beyond its borders. He is “a 
master of the difficult and infinitely laborious art of 
wood engraving”, and through this arduous and 
«acting medium, in a series of 116 brilliantly cut little 
pictures, he has told the story, simply and vividly, of 
the destruction of a small and peaceful island in the 
South Pacific, sacrificed to atomic experiment in the 
cause of peace. 

Here is the not the place to underline again its 
message (this has already been done for us by Rock- 
well Kent in his introduction and by the author in 
his note on his story) for by the chosen method of its 
presentation the story is told best through its pictures. 
tis, therefore, to the engravings that one should first 
urn. Here the tale is unfolded with vision and 
sensitiveness. 

Many of the engravings, apart from their given 


place in the story, stand by themselves as little master- 
pieces of their kind. Indeed the level of their quality 
throughout is consistently high. Each one, to preserve 
the beauty of the original, has been expertly printed 
on a single sheet of fine paper from the artist’s own 
blocks. Thus each picture is an original print and not 
a reproduction. 

In the words of Rockwell Kent it is ‘a most dis- 
tinguished book” and he pays tribute to Laurence 
Hyde as its “artist and engraver and creator”. 

K.MF. 


I MARRIED AN ARTIST. By Billy Button. 239 pp., 

ill. Ryerson Press: Toronto. $3.75. 

The economics of earning a living for your family 
are not easy to solve if you are an artist in Canada. 
The author of this book is the wife of the painter, 
A. A. Macdonald of Toronto, and the best part of 
her narrative centres on her candid descriptions of 
how she and her husband tried to make ends meet. 
They engaged in various enterprises, ranging all the 
way from running a commercial art gallery—this 
included contracting to provide decorations for hotel 
bedrooms—to helping friends establish a small firm 
printing original silk-screen designs on fabrics. 

While there is much of engaging cheerfulness in 
the book, its comments on life and art do not go 
very deep. Also most of the anecdotes about painters 
and painting are limited to the doings of a somewhat 


A fine Christmas Collection of French modern 
paintings by Roland Oudot, Cavailles, Lapicque. 
Vénard, Lorjou and others. 


Lithographs by 
RENOIR - PICASSO 
Also Canadian avant-garde paintings by Pellan, 
Boudreau, Riopelle, deTonnancour, Dumouchel, 
Bellefleur, Gauvreau and others. 


Galerie Agnés Lefort 


1028 SHERBROOKE STREET West MonTREAL 
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restricted and thoroughly wholesome group of 
lorontonians, so if you are expecting anything about 
la vie de bohéme, we warn you, you won't find it in 
this volume. D.W.B. 


ERRATUM, VOL. IX, NO. 1 
In our previous number, the painting by Pegi Nicol 
MacLeod, page 12, was wrongly noted as in the collec- 
tion of the National Gallery of Canada. It is actually 
owned by Mrs. Grant Dexter, Winnipeg. 


THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

I wish through Canadian Art to convey to all 
Canadian artists the many requests made to me, in 
the course of a recent visit to the U.S.S.R., for ex- 
change of cultural material with Canada. 

In the Soviet Union I saw, first at the Moscow 
Academy of Painting, complete series of Canadian 
Art and, at the VOKS Building in Moscow, collec- 
tions of photographs presented by the Sculptors 
Society of Canada and, in other institutions, books 
and literature on art in Canada. I was asked more 
questions than I could answer about it and I was 
met everywhere I went by a keen interest in the 
development of our culture and a wish to exchange 
material, reproductions, literature, etc., and to broaden 
cultural relations and better understanding between 
our peoples. As an initial gesture I should be pleased 
to see the National Gallery of Canada send a full set 
of the large silk screen reproductions of Canadian 
paintings to VOKS. Their presentation would be 
greatly appreciated and would certainly promote a 
mutually productive and friendly relationship in the 
arts and for peace. 

I should be glad to answer questions and to supply 
information to the best of my ability in addition to 
that contained in my article in this issue on the state 
of the visual arts in the U.S.S.R. 

Yours truly, 

B. Taytor, 

Apt. 32, 5650 Cote St. Luc Road, 
Montreal, 29. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Michael Forster is a Canadian painter and critic 
who lives in Montreal. He was an official war artist 
with the Canadian Navy. 

J. Allison Forbes is a specialist in art in the 
College of Education, University of Alberta. 

Andrew Bell was formerly Toronto correspondent 
of this magazine. 


PARTNERSHIP 
Partnership, Stained Glass Studios, Istablished 
1915. Excellent opportunity for capable glass 
craftsman. Only serious enquiries considered. 
For details write advertising office, Canadian 
Art, Box 384, Ottawa. 
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THE WORLD'S Fi 
MOVIE CAMERA 


For performance the Bolex 
L-8 is without equal-, orfect 
movies every time, and \ mm, 
movies are inexper sive, 
Swiss precision const: ction 
throughout. Easy to load, 
simple to operate. All weather 
efficiency. 

At all Good Camera Stores 

or write 


GARLICK FILMS LTb. 
Teronto 20, Ont. 


FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 
OTTAWA ONTARIO 
We stock 
Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 


Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


ART MATERIALS 


IN A WIDE RANGE 
for the 
AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL 


Featuring 
GRUMBACHER 
\WINSOR & NEWTON 
and 
REEVES ART MATERIALS 
Poster Contours 


Paascue & Air BrusHes 
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“Yous Friendly Art Store” 


320 Donald St., Winnipeg, Man. 
621 West Pender St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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A BETTER BRUSH 
just arrived from — 


GERMANY! 


Conditions now permit us 
to obtain the highest grade 
of hog-hair brushes made 
by one of the best known 
and oldest established Ger- 


man brush manufacturers. 


If you’ve never enjoyed 
the “feel” of a first class 
hog-hair brush—try one of 
these and experience a new 


painting sensation. 


Order through your dealer 


or directly from 


REEVES & SONS 
Series 712 Gilbert Finest (as illustrated) (C ANAD A) LIMITED 
Series 711 Gilbert Finest (shorter length bristle hair) 
Size — 1 a 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 496 Gilbert Ave. 
Each — .75 80 .90 1.00 1.10 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 Toronto 10, Ont. 


If any brush proves unsatisfactory, return for exchange or refund. 
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GRUMBACHE 


PERMANENT 
vi) OIL COLOR 


FOR ARTISTS 
All Colors Intermixable 
¥ Genuine Pigments 

as Indicated 
Guaranteed Composition 

Printed on Every Tube 

Laboratory Tested 

and Approved 
¥ Reasonable Prices 


Superior quality of rich, brilliant colors of great tinting strength. They 
are made only of genuine pigments, ground in pure linseed oil. These 
colors are ALL permanent and safely intermixable. Their dependably 
unvarying standard of hue, buttery consistency and even texture have 
made these colors a most popular choice with professional painters, 
illustrators and instructors. 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch of color is checked and 
tested. Each must first be approved by our laboratory and must then 
pass performance tests by professional artists before it is offered for 
sale. 


The most popular color on the market today . . . . because of value. 


Specifications of contents as recommended by the 


American Artists Professional League. All colors are M. M BACH fi 


warranted to be superior or equal in quality to speci- 
fications established by U.S. Government. 


WRITE FOR FREE NEW COLOR CHART 
64 PRINCESS ST., TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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